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time of its publication that any one before him 
had held that we is not the plural of I. As a 
matter of fact, he distinctly disclaims prioritv 
of " discovery." On p. 120 of his work, where 
this subject is discussed, he says: "Since 
reaching this view, I find it adopted by Kern 
and others." 

Lucy M. Gay. 
University of Wisconsin. 



BRIEF MENTION. 
In 1898-1900 a " Catalogue of the Dante 
Collection presented by Willard Fiske" to 
the Cornell University Library (Ithaca, N. Y.) 
was published. This catalogue consists of 
two royal octave volumes, of six hundred and 
six double-column pages, with a Subject In- 
dex, and is one of the most important aids 
ever issued for the student of Dante litera- 
ture. The Compiler of this catalogue, Theo- 
dore Wesley Koch, again places indications of 
valuable material before the special American 
worker in Dante science in "A List of Dan- 
teana in American Libraries, supplementing 
the Catalogue of the Cornell Collection." 1 
We have, here, twenty public libraries of the 
United States and one private library (that of 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge) 
represented, with the text of sixty-one pages, 
followed by an Index of five pages. To facilitate 
ready reference, this supplementary collection 
is divided into two parts : Part i, " Dante's 
Works" covering the Divina Commedia 
(texts, translations, etc.), and the Opere Mi- 
nori; Part ii, "Works on Dante," which 
naturally constitute the bulk of the collec- 
tion. It is most gratifying to note among the 
special Italian texts the unique and well-known 
copy of 1472 (Mantua), belonging to the Len- 
nox library of New York. 

" No books exist," says the Quaritch General 
Catalogue for 1874, " with the imprint of Man- 
tua of an earlier date than this — an undeniable 
fact, although the title of Editio Princeps of 
Dante may be claimed with equal right for 
the editions printed in the same year at Jesi 
and Foligno. It is, however, the rarest of the 
three " 

Let us hope that Mr. Koch may soon be able 
to give us the second of his promised lists 
under the suggested title: "Additional list 
of Danteana supplementing the Cornell Col- 

1 Ginn and Company (for the Dante Society), 1901. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 67. 



lection; being titles gleaned from European 
libraries." 

Emil Koeppel contributes the eighty-ninth 
number of Quellen und Forschungen (Strass- 
burg, K. J.Truebner, 1901), and entitles it Spell- 
ing-Pronunciations (cf. Englische-Studien,xxx, 
120). Let phonetic law and analogy work as 
they may, there is in the graphic appearance 
of the word, in its spelling, an influence that 
produces permanent changes in speech. The 
linguist has every right to insist on laws, but 
he is constantly learning to dispute less about 
the 'invariability' of one or two obvious ones, 
and to admit into the processes of language- 
change many new laws, or many old ones to 
places of new importance. ' Social conven- 
tions,' we are now told with a fresh emphasis, 
' may influence the phonetic character of 
speech ' (Wundt, Oertel), and what limit may 
be set to such conventions ! Not wholly un- 
related to them is the fashion to pronounce 
occasionally as one spells. The greatest won- 
der of all is that even an occasional lapse into 
rectitude is possible in a language that has 
allowed an uncompromising estrangement be- 
tween the spoken and the written word. If, 
after having learned to spell the English lan- 
guage, there is still left a trace of an active 
impulse to reason from sound to symbol, does 
it not argue the persistence of the age of 
miracles ? But this trace of an elastic power 
does not only survive in sporadic manifesta- 
tions, but it is also supposed by some thoughtful 
people to furnish the best means for the in- 
auguration of an orthographic reformation. 
'Let us stop quarrelling with our spelling,' 
they would say, 'and let us begin to pronounce 
as we spell.' The suggestion has value, for 
this rule has always to some extent been ob- 
served; Koeppel would otherwise not have 
had occasion to write his book. But, on the 
other hand, Koeppel's pages show the inevit- 
able restrictions of the rule. Only in the case of 
a short list of words could the ' common con- 
sent of mankind,' be gained to favor 'spelling- 
pronunciation; ' the list would hardly pass 
the present limits of permissible variations in 
pronunciation (either standard or provincial). 
Many common words have come to be pro- 
nounced in conformity to the letter, such as 
theatre, language, banquet, corps, fault; and 
the history of such facts is here carefully pre- 
sented. This history is instructively interest- 
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ing and surprisingly entertaining, but it should 
not be read by the pedantic teacher lest he 
may believe that he has found vindication of 
his teaching such atrocities as the 'spelling- 
pronunciation* of soldier, literature, says, 
mountain, and (procul o, procul!) England, 
English. 

Milton's Prosody, by Robert Bridges, and 
Classical Metres in English Verse, by W. J. 
Stone, are brought together, in revised form, 
into one book (Oxford, 1901). The first of 
these essays, comprising a detailed exposition 
of the prosody of the Paradise Lost and of 
Samson Ag-onistes, has in the past eight or 
nine years become widely known. Its last 
revision has affected only minor matters of 
arrangement and expression, but there has 
been added to the eight appendices a ninth, 
giving " an anaysis of stress-prosody and a 
chapter on the structure of the English hexa- 
meter," and here, the author assures us, are 
to be found nova praecepta. There is indeed 
a new foot-name, britannic, and there is also 
a new appeal to 'grammar,' from which one 
might expect increased precision of method ; 
Mr. Bridges, however, continues to maintain 
his characteristic indefiniteness of doctrine, 
which is so well shown in his second chapter 
in the very argument by which the validity of 
the treatise must stand or fall. Mr. Bridges 
knows something of the power of the argu- 
ment from historic grammar, and he always 
writes in an attractive style ; one must there- 
fore continue to regret that his essay is marred 
by errors that are fundamental. He has over- 
looked those phenomena of accentuation that 
have at all times determined the rhythm of 
our verse, and inadvertently he has postulated 
differences between 'syllabic' and 'accentual' 
verse, which may be set aside by the simple 
denial of the evidence at any time of syllabic 
verse in English. This essay has recently been 
thoroughly considered by Dr. G. D. Brown, 
in his dissertation entitled Syllabification and 
Accent in the Paradise Lost (Baltimore, 1901). 

The purpose of Mr. Stone's essay is to ex- 
plore the possibility of introducing Classical 
rules of prosody into English. " I know too," 
it is confessed, " that my thesis is likely to be- 
come distasteful to many, the further it pro- 
ceeds to its logical conclusion" (p. 118). 



Mr. Stone's death has left Mr. Bridges to 
commend the essay, not so much for its direct 
applicability (Mr. Bridges is not an areopagite) 
as for its discriminating analysis of the ele- 
ments of rhythm. 

Attention should be called, here, to two 
works: Voyages en Zigzag par Rudolphe 
Topffer, edited by Ascott R. Hope, Holt & 
Co., and Balzac's Cinq Scenes de la Comtdie 
Humaine, edited by B. W. Wells, Heath & 
Co. The first is interesting from the fact that 
we have had nothing of Topffer's vast amoun t o f 
interesting writings in a convenient form. This 
edition gives us one hundred pages, closely 
printed, of choice selections from his travels, 
with very satisfactory notes and a vocabulary, 
which makes a most useful book for the second 
semester of the first year, or the first semester 
of the second year. These selections are espe- 
cially convenient for conversational purposes 
and rapid reading. 

The second book contains five happily 
selected short stories of Balzac ; they seem to 
be especially well chosen, for they con- 
tain an ensemble-view of Balzac and his 
philosophy of life. They show clearly that 
the editor is familiar with Balzac, the man and 
the writer. The value of both books, how- 
ever, lies more in the selection of material 
than in the work found in the notes or the 
introduction. 



PERSONAL. 

PROFESSOR HERMANN COLLITZ. 

Our readers will please notice that Professor 
Hermann Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, has assumed the editor- 
ship of the Germanic Department of Mod. 
Lang. Notes. All material, such as articles, 
new books, and correspondence, relating to the 
special Germanic field, or to Comparative 
Grammar of the Teutonic languages, should be 
sent directly to Professor Collitz, not to the 
Managing Editor of the Notes. This sugges- 
tion should be followed, particularly for con- 
tributions and new books, as both delay and ad- 
ditional expense are thus avoided in handling 
the material sent in for publication and for 
review. 
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